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Introduction 

The three girls on the photo on the cover page, are 10-year-old students at the Centre for Learning 
school where I teach. When I asked for their permission to take and use this photograph, they 
wanted to know what this presentation was going to be about. I told them I would title it ‘ Turning 
Education on it’s Head’ and they were very tickled. What does it mean, they asked. I said - “you 
girls are more or less happy in your school, but you know that many children are not? Schools 
needs to change, they need to be turned upside down”. They started to tell me stories from their old 
schools (urban, private schools in Bangalore) - they still remember what it was like, and they are 
still very much in touch with their former classmates. 

Listening to their stories, I was disturbed. 

• Children cannot use the toilet till the end of the last period, at which time all 
of them have to queue up for the few toilets and most don't get to go before 

the bus leaves. 

• Children still get beaten for infractions like repeatedly forgetting homework, 
or talking in class when the teacher is writing on the board. Children are still 

sent to the principal's office for punishment. 

• If you don't have the school belt on, you may spend hours standing outside the 
classroom writing 7 will not forget my belt'. You may even miss lunch. 

• Perhaps the saddest part of all was that the girls said, "When we tell our 
friends that our teachers are kind, our friends first say, "oh you're so lucky. 


But then they say - then how will you learn, how will you pass exams, how will you 
succeed?" Our friends have become used to it," they said. 


It sounded as bad as, or worse than, my memories of school, nearly half a century ago. I mean, I 
know there is still plenty of room for improvement in our schools, and that children experience 
tremendous academic pressure, and so on...but I had hoped that at least deliberate cruelty would be 
a thing of the past. 

I wondered why I was so surprised to hear these stories, and realised that one reason is that I move 
in the circles of what is called ‘alternative education’. Alternative schools come in all shapes and 
sizes, in big cities and remote hamlets, for adivasi children, children living in slums, middle class 
families—a great variety, but all have in common that their students are treated with care and 
respect. So I feel I am sadly cut off from the realities of mainstream urban schooling. 

A more interesting reason is a sense I have that there is a general richness of support for teachers in 
the country. I know that there are plenty of workshops for government school teachers, DIET 
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(District Institute of Education and Training 1 ) officers, NGO educators from different states across 
India...I meet a lot of dedicated creative people working at all these levels. Plus I keep reading 
excellent articles about education in the newspaper, in teachers’ magazines, on the internet, opening 
up our ideas about teaching and learning. 

And all this hectic activity gave me the impression that things are getting significantly better. It 
puzzles me that significant reforms in education at many levels are not yet making barbaric school 
practices a thing of the past. Where are we going wrong? Is it just a matter of the size of the 
problem, and it will take time for reform to reach every teacher, every school? I want to suggest 
today that perhaps many of our reforms are superficial, because they are not going deep enough, to 
the heart of the problem. And this is why they don’t really work. 

This is what I want to go into this morning, but before that I promised the girls to put up a short list 
of don’ts from them to all of you: 


♦ Don't beat 

♦ Don't make children write a hundred times, it doesn't work. 

♦ Don't punish, kids end up hating the teacher. 

♦ And let kids out of the classroom—it's like they're in a cage the whole day. 


A simple but powerful list, and they seemed to feel this would really make a difference. But unlike 
the girls, we realise that the problem has very deep roots. 

The teacher who behaves cruelly to his students cannot be excused -but he is only one part of a 
society that wants him to behave exactly like that. Parents seem willing to bear the cost of their 
children’s ‘success’ -not only monetary, but the heavier cost in terms of hurting children’s mental 
health, distorting their relationships with peers, and giving them a lifelong dislike of learning. 

So turning education on its head has to be about critically examining the root causes 
of cruel practices in school. And when we do that, something interesting happens. 


We find assumptions that lead not only 
to cruel practices, but also to socially 
acceptable practices such as competitive 
evaluation, rewarding ‘good’ students 
with stars and prizes, teaching children 
to hide their work from each other and 
not to help each other. 

When we turn education on its head, 
even these ‘normal’ practices turn out to 
be misguided. Can we together question 
the assumptions behind all that is 



IGovernment teacher education institutions established at a district level across the country 
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irrational in our education system, and what alternative could we create if we did that? Before 
speaking with my students, I had already prepared a very different introduction to today’s talk. I 
had planned to begin from a very broad perspective: that of the state of humanity and the state of 
the planet. So bear with me, while I go through a second introduction, only to end up in the same 
place as we just did! 

Second introduction 




We look around at these problems and we 
think we see multiple causes, and therefore 
multiple solutions. Of course there are 
immediate solutions to pressing problems. When the hurricane is coming, you work at the level of 
evacuation and after it hits you start 
rebuilding homes and counselling victims of 
the storm. 


Some of the problems of the world are very 
old. War in one form or another has been 
around for millennia. So have deep divisions 
in society, whether between tribes, religions, 
castes, genders. Other problems seem 
relatively new, such as the plastics problem, 
or millions of jobs being taken over by 
automation, or rising rates of depression. 


But we also have to work at the level of 
what brought us to this point in the first 
place. I don’t mean this as a history exercise. 
The cause of much of the world’s suffering 
ultimately lies at our doorstep: human 
beings are simultaneously the cleverest and 
the most unintelligent of all animals. 


In the words of one of the cleverest of us all, Albert Einstein, "Only two things are 
infinite, the universe and human stupidity, and I'm not sure about the former." 


When Einstein says humans are stupid, he obviously doesn’t mean that we don’t know enough 
physics or mathematics! It is our self-centred and narrow way of thinking that he is referring to. 

The human way of thinking and approaching life is leading us into all kinds of unhappiness. 

In this sense, old problems and new problems are rooted in the same thing: human thought and 
behaviour. In addition to our efforts to address crises in immediate ways -from restoring habitats, to 
enabling dialogue between conflicting groups -we must learn more about the engine that keeps 
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churning out misery and destruction. This engine is the human mind -with all that’s wonderful and 
glorious about it, the brain is also the most messed-up organ we have encountered! 

This is a good place to mention that whenever someone describes things negatively, as I just did, 
someone or other will protest- “what are you saying? Things are getting better! We are in a very 
exciting stage of human history”! That’s also true -space exploration, medical advances, the age of 
the internet...this is another way to look at the way things are going. 

I could in a more neutral way describe humankind as standing on the brink of unprecedented 
change. Described in this way it can even sound exciting. A favourite author, Yuval Noah Harari, 
has written a third book! Here’s a quote from his latest book ’21 Questions for the 21 st Century’: 


"Humans as individuals and humankind as a whole will increasingly have to deal 
with things nobody ever encountered before, such as super-intelligent machines, 
engineered bodies, algorithms that can manipulate your emotions with uncanny 
precision, rapid man-made climate cataclysms, and the need to change your 

profession every decade." 


As I said, it can be made to sound almost exciting. We are making great strides, no doubt. But 
knowing that in spite of all our cleverness we human beings have been unable to address basic 
issues of injustice, inequality and sustainability...it sort of takes away the shine from our 
accomplishments! Reminds me of the India Shining campaign, it kind of stuck in the throat! 


Billions of people, creatures and ecosystems are literally suffering, and few of the 
advances we brag about are directed toward making the world a better place for 
everyone. And what's the point of a glorious future, if everyone can't enjoy it? 


To me, education seems like the perfect space in which to address this directly. A space where we 
can learn about the human mind, understand how it creates and sustains suffering, and discover a 
different, intelligent way of living that could lead to well-being for all. 

This has not been the scope of education as most people understand it. Generally, education has 
ignored human and environmental crises in favour of getting children prepared to fit into and 
sustain the world as it is. But if you don’t want to sustain the world as it is, if you want a different 
world, you need a different education. In ten years, a 6 year old will grow into a young adult who 
will fashion the world according to her understanding of what is important and what matters. So 
what are we doing with those ten years, which translates to around ten thousand precious hours?! 

I think we need different goals for education than the ones we currently have. The traditional goal 
for education has been to maintain status quo. To keep the machine of society going in roughly the 
same direction, one generation teaches the next generation: “This is the way things are, and you 
have to carry on our traditions, adopt our assumptions, keep things going.” 
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Of course we fully expect our children to keep up the march of progress too, to go beyond us. But 
the progress that we educate for is in the same direction as always -more and more -it almost never 
includes a fundamental shift in thinking, a questioning of our deeply held assumptions. 


This answer to 'what is education for?' has been fundamentally narrow, with its 
narrow definitions of success and progress, and it has made education itself a narrow 
enterprise. We see the signs of this narrowness everywhere, from the ridiculous 
concept of preschool entrance examinations to percentage point differences between 
life and death for despairing sixteen year-olds. 


So this is the traditional view of education. 

Progressive education 

Then like a breath of fresh air, we have the progressive, alternative education movement. Here we 
see a different set of answers to the question ‘what is education for?’The alternative education 
movement is decades old, and it developed independently in the West and here in India. Basically, 
alternative education is a response to the whole factory-line model of education. 



The humanists (psychologists like Maslow) taught that human beings, unlike the other animals, 
have the urge to ‘actualise our selves’. That is, we strive to reach our full potential in life. They also 
taught that human beings 
function best when given 
unconditional acceptance 
and a sense of autonomy. 

These ideas have given 
rise to educational 
practices such as offering 
children freedom and 
choice in school, like 
Summerhill in the UK. 

John Dewey and others from the progressive education movement taught that the purpose of 



The purpose of 
schooling is to 
teach children to 
think critically, to 
find out what they 
are good at and 
pursue it, and to be 
lifelong learners - 
John Dewey 
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schooling is to teach children to think critically, to find out what they find meaningful and pursue it 
and to be lifelong learners. 

Following in these traditions, many alternative schools have defined the purpose of education as 
individual fulfilment, for each child to express his or her unique individuality. 

The introduction of the catch phrase ‘emotional intelligence’ in the 1990s led to additional goals, 
such as ‘building emotional resilience’. This idea has become popular even in mainstream 
education in India, but unfortunately we are going about it in clumsy ways. But the purpose of 
building this emotional intelligence is still essentially to keep one’s edge in society, to stay ahead, 
to be personally happy. 

Ultimately, the goal of most alternative education is to ensure that the individual secures his or her 
own future happiness. The school environment is infinitely nicer for both children and adults, there 
is a lot more affection and fun. But is there any more to it than a saner, more enjoyable path to the 

same ends? 

Not many have heard of another 
progressive educator, George 
Counts, who was both Dewey’s ally 
as well as a critic. He feared that 
progressive ideals in education 
would end in ‘anarchy or extreme 
individualism’, and he gave a series 
of talks titled: Dare the School 
Build a New Social Order? 

Counts is the leading proponent of 
social reconstructionism-the idea 
that education can and should 
change society. 

In India, early visions of alternative education were closer to this, actually. 



Gandhiji's vision for schooling emphasised learning self-reliance, non-violence, and 
the desire and ability to work for the betterment of society. What kind of an 
education would bring about a peaceful society? 


More recently, we have the NCF 2005. This document looks at education as a way to actualise the 
ideals in our Constitution. Therefore teaching for peace, justice, compassion—all become central 
goals of education. It is all in there, expressed in simple, clear terms. A beautifully written 
document. - here are two quotes: 
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"Education for peace seeks to nurture ethical development, inculcating the values, 
attitudes and skills required for living in harmony with oneself and with others, 

including nature." 

"The teaching and practise of ethics go from the personal sphere to social and 
community-oriented thinking and then link up with global perspectives." 



This global and humanity-based perspective on education was 
also the message of the philosopher-educator J Krishnamurti, 
who founded several schools across India-perhaps Rishi Valley 
is best known (it is over 80 years old). In the school where I 
work, we adults are interested in Krishnamurti’s writings, both 
for our own lives as well as for the work we do with children. 
About the purpose of education, Krishnamurti has said that it is 
the cultivation of total responsibility in the student. He also says 
that total responsibility is love. 


"This responsibility is not for a particular nation or a 
particular group or community, or for a particular 
deity, for some form of political programme, or for your 
own guru, but for all humankind...that absolute care is 


love." 


Krishnamurti has also said that each of us is the whole of humanity. Our belief that we are separate 
selves is just that, a belief, and a false one. 

"So psychologically you are the world. You are responsible for the whole of mankind, 
not for yourself as a separate human being, which is a psychological illusion." 

From this vast perspective, the goals and practices of most of our schools seem so small, so narrow. 

I like the idea of social reconstructionism - creating schools whose purpose is to 
nurture sensitivity, compassion, responsibility rather than the drive to fulfil yourself 
by outshining everyone else, succeed by pushing aside whoever and whatever is in 

your way. 

But I can share from my own experience that it is easier to state these goals than to do anything 
about them! 

And probably the biggest challenge we face is that when it comes to creating a school where 
children overcome prejudice, narrow-mindedness, pleasure-seeking, apathy and insecurity...who am 
I to teach them?! I have exactly the same psychological movements in my mind as my students do. 
Here’s the difference. Children who don’t get along are outright mean to each other. I’m not 
outwardly mean. But I do have biases against people, and often, my external politeness is 
hypocritical, even worse than being rude! And I can be mean in hidden ways. 
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Children pick up biases from society at large, and often directly from us. The way mothers and 
fathers, or male and female teachers at our school, divide responsibilities and treat each other, all 
this is picked up. The way adults interact with support staff at home or at school, the way adults roll 
up their window just as the beggar approaches, all this is picked up. 


To think that we can somehow create a school environment that teaches values 
different from all this is utter foolishness. This is what I like the most about the 
Krishnamurti approach to education. It assumes that the adults are also learners in a 
very deep sense. It is not from a position of authority that I can teach values to young 

children. 


It is from a sense of curiosity about oneself and therefore about human minds in general, from a 
deep dissatisfaction with the disorder and conflict both out there and within oneself, from a love for 
the world and a desire to discover a more intelligent way of living. 

A second big challenge we face in sustaining such an education is that human nature contains many 
contradictory drives, and these are all powerful, evolved tendencies. We cannot ignore them or 
minimise their power. Excluding a peer, wanting to hoard goodies, taking a dislike to a new 
kid...these issues won’t go away overnight, just by talking about it. 

Evolutionary psychology teaches that human beings are hard-wired with tendencies that were 
adaptive in ancient times -but which are destructive today. Our love for sugar was a good thing, 
because it would motivate us to travel far and brave discomfort to get this rare nutrient. Today it’s 
the easiest thing to consume sugar, and our love for it remains undimmed, destroying our teeth and 
health! 

Similarly, we have evolved to quickly recognise an ‘us’ and a ‘them’. When humans began living in 
groups, it made sense for them to distinguish between in-group and out-group individuals. Those 
who could make that distinction better survived and passed on those genes...so that today, you and I 
possess the capacity to form ‘us and them’ evaluations very quickly. 

Research with really small babies 2 shows that they already have this ability to divide the world into 
who is like me, and who is not. But it is very important not to turn this understanding into a 
deterministic pessimism. Just because this tendency to have psychological prejudice has evolved 
over millennia, it in no way justifies divisive and harmful acts. 

We human beings don't want to live in societies where the rule is 'survival of the 
fittest'. I hope not anyway. We want to build our societies on other human capacities 
and qualities, such as compassion and responsibility. These too are qualities inherent 
in us. But teaching children that we 'should' treat all human beings, even those 
different from us, with respect and affection...just telling them is as pointless as 
telling them that sugar's bad for health. It just doesn't work. 


2See this link to the baby lab video - https://edition.cnn.com/videos/living/2014/Q2/15/ac-pkg- 
babv-lab-part-3.cnn 
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When these urges come up, we are usually driven to blindly act them out, or else we have some 
kind of a conscience scolding us or guilting us into behaving properly. This is essentially a conflict- 
ridden response. 

We are eternally caught in contradiction, between what is and what should be. Freud really had it 
right all along! The id and the superego fighting over who gets the ego to do its bidding! 

When working with children, one approach is to try to suppress the ‘bad’ urges, using emotional 
tools like fear and guilt. Another approach is to actually quieten the conscience, leave the child free 
to do what she wants, and hope goodness will come of it - because we don’t like to keep saying 
‘you should/you shouldn’t’. I have tried both, as a parent and a teacher, at some point or the other! 

But the really interesting option is actually to remove the 'self' from the picture. 
Turns out to be a perfectly valid thing to do. 

Thinkers from the Buddha right up to modern day neuroscientists are telling us the 
same thing: the 'self' doesn't really exist in the way I think it does - as a permanent 
enduring entity through time. All we really are, are the voices in our head, there is 
no 'real' person there to whom all this is happening and who has to choose one or 

the other line of action! 

However, the person in here feels very real, and each of us spends most of our energy propping it 
up, looking out for its best interests...our thoughts are mostly self-referential. It seems harmless, 
this self-obsession, when it is just me, but multiply it by 7 billion and you’ve got our world. Now 
here are these thinkers, philosophers, scientists, who are saying - You are mistaken, there is no 
separate psychological ‘you’”! 

Every time I think of this, it is so liberating. Can I stop taking myself so seriously? 

Toni Packer is a thinker inspired by Krishnamurti, she writes remarkably clearly. 

"Hurting (others) happens when there is inattention, self-centredness, thinking of my 
rights or my way, being clever in riding roughshod over someone else. That all comes 
from inattention and self-absorption. But when attention is there without self¬ 
absorption, we see everything differently. . do let all that come into awareness — 

seeing the tremendous power of division!" 

Imagine an education where no one is encouraged to take themselves too seriously; where attention 
and mindfulness are given great importance, where the assumption that each of us is a separate 
psychological entity is actively doubted...this is my school! I’d like to describe our work, our 
difficulties and our questions. 

We have 75 children aged 8 to 18, in a semi-residential campus. Because we are still all together at 
sunset and after, we call ourselves a community. Communities like these are microcosms of society. 
The emotional and ethical confusions of the so-called outside world are all present in our school, in 
our face, all the time. 
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The seeds of prejudice, corruption, cruelty and apathy are very much present here, 
as everywhere else. The difference is that we have not opted for the usual quick fixes 
and preventives like punishment, rewards as incentives, fear of authority as a way to 
motivate and manipulate behaviour, comparison as a way to elevate some and 
humiliate the rest, hierarchies of responsibility. 

Therefore these human qualities keep coming 
up and are available for examination, for 
learning. And they come up in every single 
activity we do in school. Here are some 
examples of things we do at school - 

We clean school spaces ourselves, scrub our 
own toilets and sinks. We grow and prepare 
vegetables for our meals, and we wash up after 
ourselves. It makes sense for the adults to do 
this side by side with the children, so we do. 

We leave spaces open (no lockers or trunks), trusting 
that we will not steal each other’s things, or damage 
public property like library books. We have structure 
in our day and week, to schedule the various activities 
of the school to run smoothly, and we have a 
timetable, which we follow without choice. We don’t 
offer choice when it comes to school activities, most 
of which are ‘compulsory’ for everybody including 
the adults. We acknowledge that senior school 
students will fall in love, we allow them their feelings, 
we allow them to navigate the complexities of 
romantic relationship, but are constantly watchful that 
the community’s norms against physical intimacy are 
not broken. This as you can imagine is one of our 
most difficult areas of community living. 

Despite our norms ‘making sense’ to everyone including the children, the human psyche exposes 
itself time and time again! Taking things from each other is a repeated middle school phenomenon, 
public property is treated carelessly and gets damaged, work is done casually or left undone, 
students in love try to slip away, and on and on. I don’t want to give a wrong impression -this kind 
of behaviour is not rampant. Our students are a strikingly cooperative lot, in fact we hear that things 
are considerably worse in schools where there are consequences in place. 

But it happens often enough that we have to stop and ask the children and ourselves: why is this 
happening? 

We see that our minds are the same as those ‘out there’ that create disorder and destruction ‘out 
there’. Apathy is apathy, whether it is a 12 year-old leaving his plate unwashed and several students 
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walking by it all morning thinking -not mine! Or whatever allows residents of an area to allow 
garbage to pile up. There’s the same ‘not my problem’ thinking going on here. 

Divisiveness is the same. In society, we see that people feel separated from the ‘other’, from 
countries, states, communities, religious sects, and neighbourhoods. At our school the lines are 
drawn between the cool and the not-so-cool, those who are like me and those who are not, 
basically. The criteria may be those who listen to Kannada film songs vs rock and roll, or those who 
can talk about media (or fast cars) vs those without access to these, or those who dress one way vs 
another. ‘Feeling separate’ is the point in question and that is what we observe while immersed in 
the ups and downs of daily school life. 

Sometimes we think wistfully, it would be so much easier if we could lock up things and children, 
and hold the consequence of punishment over their heads. But that would defeat the purpose of our 
education. 

We are interested in discovering an intelligent way of living, through understanding 
our strong habits and emotions, watching them without condemning or justifying 
them, seeing the danger of them, to our and others' well-being. Only then can there 

be meaningful transformation. 

Now it would be irresponsible for us to allow things to just happen, and sit back and let the children 
figure it all out for themselves. We’re not running some kind of experiment here. We don’t imagine 
that children have some innate goodness that will eventually make things right. They would make 
themselves miserable very quickly... 

A space without the usual structural barriers and preventions has to be very very 
closely and watchfully held by the adults. We cannot switch off, ever. We remind, we 
nag, we talk, and in all this we remind ourselves to be patient. Talk is a big tool at 
our disposal. While all the forces of self-centred activity are at play at school, they 
are surprisingly easy to dismantle at least in conversation. It all falls apart, with 
many kids being very honest about their feelings, their habits and hurtful actions. 

It’s very important for the adult to make this sharing space safe 
for the child, who is being vulnerable. This is not the time to 
moralize or scold. This safe space for talking is something we 
call dialogue. We have regular weekly time set aside for it, but 
dialogue is also the medium through which we communicate 
and relate at many points through the week. We have learned a 
lot about the nature of dialogue from the writings of the late 
physicist David Bohm. Dialogue is not casual chit-chat. It is 
talking of a special kind: honest and open, emotional but not 
sentimental, serious without being heavy, there is a lot of 
laughter. It is rational but humble about the profoundly 
irrational processes of thought and emotion. 


On 

Dialogue 

Edited by Lee Nichol 

DAVID BOHM 
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Dialogue is also different from critical thinking in two important respects. One is a 
strong emphasis on listening. With argumentative or critical thinking, there is a 
constant filtering of what someone says through my own experiences and 
frameworks, which means I listen less and interpret more. I am often formulating a 
response while the other person is talking, and there is an urge to interrupt. 
Sometimes, an urge to cleverly snub the other. All along, there is a movement of 
reacting to the other person rather than listening to them. 

So what is it to listen, to be genuinely interested in what the other has to say, to ask 

"Could you tell me more?" 

Second, when I protect and defend my statements, this distorts the dialogue. Is it possible for me to 
say something and leave it there in the middle for everyone to examine? My ideas and opinions are 
a product of a fairly arbitrary line of experiences, so it makes no sense to be attached to them. 

Dialogue at school is also a space to express prejudice openly. In a politically correct space like 
ours, children’s politically incorrect feelings and thoughts go underground. We have plenty of great 
examples of prejudice freely expressed! At first hearing, it shocks you...but then you realise that 
children are just reflecting larger society. In a non-judgmental atmosphere, these notions can be 
aired and seen for what they are. 

As children grow older, dialogue shifts from the personal to the community to the broader society. 
For us, the personal and the social are not driven by fundamentally different forces. The core 
psychological phenomenon of creating division (be it inequality or injustice or a lack of affection) 
is the same. 

We often run courses with themes like Our Neighbours (to learn about Pakistan, Tibet, Bangladesh 
and Sri Lanka), or ‘Where Are You From?’ where we tried to unpack our limited pictures of 
nationality, appearance, race, backgrounds. We asked questions of the children to check pre¬ 
assumptions (What does an Indian look like? Tell me an Indian name. Where is home for you?). 
Then we would meet people whose lives had taken them through different spaces, countries and 
experiences and hence blurred lines of nationality, blood, belonging and homeland. The notion that 
only some people are ‘meant’ to live in India was exploded. This was surprisingly uncomfortable 
for some of the children... 

This brings me to another important aspect of our education. Apart from understanding the working 
of the mind, and seeing how this creates human society, a thread of environmental and social 
awareness runs through our curriculum for all ages. 

This is not a textbook or internet based learning, but as far as possible through direct contact with 
people and places. Travel is a definitely a good way to break our bubbles of comfort and self¬ 
absorption - but for this to happen it has to be on a shoe-string budget! It is not tourism, which 
often does its best to protect you from the places and people you’re visiting! Direct contact brings 
about a genuine affection - for people, for the natural world - in a way that reading, watching and 
tourism typically do not. 
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We travel to all parts 
of India every year. 
These trips are deeply 
moving. Our students 
are overwhelmed by 
the generosity shown 
them by people with 
so little materially. 
And we are also 
repeatedly 
overwhelmed by the 
beauty of the natural 

I hope I have managed to convey an important point to me. If education is to regenerate society, it 
cannot focus only on the external, on society, on systemic changes. It has to emphasise learning 
about the inner psychological world, along with the outer world of society and the environment. I’d 
like to share a quote from Krishnamurti at this point: 



world. 


"We seem to neglect wholly the deeper and wider realities of life, and give far 
greater importance to physical aspects, to everyday activities, however relevant or 
irrelevant. So please bear in mind that we are approaching our existence from the 
inner to the outer, not the other way round. Though most people are concerned with 
the outer, our education must be concerned with bringing about a harmony between 
the outer and inner; this cannot possibly come about if our eyes are fixed only on the 
outer. We mean by the inner all the movement of thought, our feelings both 
reasonable and unreasonable, our imaginings, our beliefs, our happy and unhappy 
attachments, our secret desires with their contradictions, our experiences, 

suspicions, violence, and so on. 

The hidden ambitions, the illusions that the mind clings to, the superstitions of 
religion, and the seemingly everlasting conflict within ourselves are also part of our 
psychological structure. If we are blind to these, or accept them as an inevitable part 
of our human nature, we will allow a society in which we ourselves become 
prisoners. So this is really important to understand. 

Surely every student throughout the world sees the effect of the chaos around us, 
and hopes to escape into some kind of outward order, even though in himself he may 
be in utter turmoil. He wants to change the outer without changing himself, but he is 
the source and continuation of the disorder. This is a fact, not a personal conclusion. 
So we are concerned in our education with changing the source of the disorder and 
its continuation. It is human beings who create society, not some gods in some 

heaven." 


What is the ‘end result’ of such an education? Can we even make a prediction, a standard against 
which we judge each child who has gone through such an education...wouldn’t that be a kind of 
violence actually? To replace one set of expectations with another, simply shifts the site of 
pressure! One child said - my parents put a lot of pressure on me, they keep saying, we just want 
you to be happy! 
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No, I think the point is awareness in daily living. When I am faced with a group of children, there is 
work to be done, and with attention and care. This is a far subtler endeavour than making a plan, 
acting on it, and getting your results. With this emphasis on awareness in daily living -1 am never 
confident that I have ‘got it right’, but I have stopped seeking confidence. There are no measurables 
or deliverables at the end of it all. But nevertheless it is the most important thing we can do, 
because otherwise we are making the same mistakes as have been made every century, over and 
over again. 
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